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Intrcxluction 



National History Day is a unique 
program which encourages young 
\ people to explore an historical 
\subject related to a theme. Histor/ 
c^mes alive through the students' 
creative and imaginative projects, 
papers and performances. For the 
young researcher, History Day projects 
may lead to oral interviews, to 
forgotten family letters, mildewed 
joumals or newspapers, old 
photographs and participation in 
traditional celebrations. 

In 1982, students in grades six 
through 12 wrote or produced 
projects for the theme. Trade and 
Industry in History. Participants did 
their work in competition with other 
' students and were judged by 



historians. The students visited a 
college campus where district 
contests wpre held in each 
participating state. District winners 
then attended their state's contest. 
The winners from all participating 
states met in Washington, D.C. for 
National History Day 1982. 

Presented here are the first, second 
and third place winners, Junior and 
Senior level, for the Historical Paper 
category. For the purposes of this 
publication illustrations and charts 
have been omitted, and some of the 
essays have been edited. 
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By Miriam L. Womack 



^ My ancestor, John Hemphi 1 1, was referred to by Arkansas 
" historians as the "first white industrialist" in Arkansas. He was 
^ ^ regarded by those who knew him as a man of great ability, 
wisdom, love for family, and deep concern for the future of 
Hemphill Settlement, now the town of Arkadelphia, Arkansas 

Saline Creek is now calfed Bayou Sel, and has been 
added to the National jJegister of Historical Places. 

While writing this paper, it became apparent to m^ that 
salt is essential to sustain life. An anirmt or man without ade- 
quate salt in his food will soon grow feeble and will die. 
Enterprising pioneers, with foresight and in the face of per- 
sonal danger, started various industries of which we make 
use of the end product ever/ day to survive. John Hemphill, 
the Bean brothei^S, and Samuel Mackey were three such 
people. 
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Salt is such a cheap and common-place 
article In one's kitchen and upon one's dining 
table that little thought is given to its origin 
and history. There is, in ever/ grain of salt, a 
story full of romance and wonder. 

Several million years ago, while our earth 
was being formed, seas of salt were burled 
under tons of earth and rock. Today's salt 
comes froncj the pure salt formed during the 
drying process of the seas. Underground 
streams of water flow over or through these 
, salt beds, forming salt springs and salt lakes. 

Since earliest times man has been conscious „ 
of his need for salt in his diet to live each day; 
man without sufficient salt in his food grows 
feeble. He will go great distances and will 
endure many hardships to secure a bountiful 
supply of It.' 

Animals must also have salt to live. They 
will Instinctively search for salt, often traveling 
great distances to find pools or "salt licks." 

Not many years ago in Africa, salt was so 
highly valued that natives were willing to sell 
their wives and children for it. AAany countries 
•have levied taxes and gone to war over the 
"precious mineral." 

On the North American continent, the 
earliest man followed the deeply wom trails 
of wild animals to find this life-sustaining 
. substance, friendly Indian tribes gathered at 
the salt lakes and springs. While the women 
collected their salt supply in sacks of tanned 
skins, the men of the tribes sat in council to 
plot strategy and war on other, hostile Indians. 

The first methods of obtaining salt by these 
Indians is thought to have been to drain the 
salt water pools. After the water evaporated, 
salt was left on the ground. Using feathers, 
Indian squaws then brushed up the dry salt 
that had accumulated around the edges of 
the pools. ^ 

Salt played an important part ir>vthe treaties 
with the v^lte men. Earliest settlers went out 
of their way to secure salt to l ive. The impor- 
tance of salt is noted by early pioneers. They 
fed it to their livestock to keep them hardy to 
do the hard work in the fields. The women 
seasoned the food eaten by their families so 
they would stay well and healthy. Salt was 
used to tan the leather skins the settlers used 
to make their shoes, boots, hats, handbags, 
and the bags to carry their belongings in. The' 
"precious mlheral" tanned the leather skins the 
settlers sold and traded for other necessities 
of life: 

In T KM, President Thomas Jefferson sent 
Merivither lewis and NX^illiam Clark to explore 
the Und acquired In the Louisiana Purchase. In 
tj>^ joumals they described the salt making 
fnethods of the Indian tribes they met as well 
as their own efforts to obtain this needed 
mineral. Lewis and Clark noted that in these 
tribes several of the party were named salt 
makers. In January, 1805, Lewis and Clark 
v^ote that they were getting three quarts to a 
O 3n of fine white salt a day. Clark v\/rote: 



This was a great treat to myself and most of the 
party, having had none since the twentieth of last 
month. Not only did the food taste good, our 
bodies felt some stronger.'^ 

NX/ith settlement of the Louisiana Purchase, 
new sources of salt became available to 
settlers. To them, there was no other region in 
North America that was better prepared by 
nature to sustain them than this area. The 
fertile lands, the wild game, and the timber 
along with a good system of rivers and 
streams suggested commerce and trade 
could be very profitable. Sensing these 
commercial possibilities in the manufacture of 
salt, enterprising settlers started their salt 
works at salt springs as close to navigable 
streams as possible. 

In 1812, in the part of the Missouri Territory 
that became the Territory of Arkansas, the first 
industry for the state of Arkansas was bom. 

John Hemphill came from South Carolina to 
Arkansas in 1811. He and his family traveled 
by covered wagon across the states of 
Georgia, Mississippi, and Louisiana. Mr. 
Hemphill and his family. were the first settlers 
of "Hemphill Settlement," now the town of 
Arkadelphia. 

While making his home in the little village 
with his family, mother-in-law, and a number 
of slaves, Hemphill began to look for business 
opportunities. As he farmed the land^^cross 
the Ouachita (Wash-i-taw) River from the 
settlement, he decided to refine salt from 
nearby Saline Creek for the settlers and the . 
friendly Indians in the area. He could send the 
salt down river to New Orieans to trade for 
Items to sustain the settlers, he thought. Before 
the year had ended, Hemphill traded with the 
Quapaw Indians for the land near the salt 
waters of Saline Creek. This was the first of 
several primitive salt works that was to 
become part of Arkansas' colorful beginning. 

It is noted in historical writings^ 

The first salt works by John Hemphill was simply 
five or six kettles set up by the salt waters of Saline 
Creek. The water was dipped out dtthe kettles into 
baskets. The product was sold for $4.00 a bushel 
though the price later fell to $1 .50 a bushel.'* 

From the beginning it was apparent to Mr. 
Hemphill that salt making could be a profitable 
business. He made a trip to New Orieans by 
1814 by keel boat to purchase 60 larger 
kettles. He recorded his proposed trip in a 
handwritten will: 



I John Hemphill of the Upper Louisiana Terrltor/ 
having to go a dangerous journey think proper to 
make this mylast will and testament . As 
witnessed my hand this and seal this 27th Sep- 
tember, 1814... . 

These vessels had been used in southem 
Louisiana to boil down sugar cane into juice. 
Some held as much as 200 gallons and 
Hemphill felt they would be just the thing for 
salt refining. 



On his anrlval back at the settlement, . 
Hemphill dug another well by the Saline 
Creek site. He set these kettles in dirt fumaces 
underwood-roofed buildings. The larger 
kettles were placed in front directly over the 
fire, the smallest at the rear of the fumace. The 
salt water from the saline creek was then 
poured into the larger kettles. As it boiled 
down, it was di pped back from kettle to 
kettle to the last and smallest kettles where 
the salt began to form a grain that was similar 
to commeal mush. These kettles were then 
emptied into troughs, one end of which was 
slightly ejevated, and any remaining water 
was theR drained off, leaving the salt. 

Soon Hemphill was producing a great 
quantity of salt. Two brothers, Jacob and 
John Barkman, were interested in getting the 
salt, along with products produced by the 
pioneers, to market in New Orleans. These 
items would then be traded for necessities 
the settlement needed. 

Historians make the6e comments about 
early life in the territory; 

The Barkman brothers constructed several small 
boats out of hollow cypress logs; loaded the salt, 
farm-cotton, pelts, tallow, bears' oifeand skins of 
leather. They set out on the long laborious joumey 
down the Ouachita, Black, Red and Mississippi 
Rivers to New Orleans. The cargo Was sold; 
purchases of gunpowder, medicine, coffee, sugar 
and other household items were made. The 
Barkman brothers then began the retum trip to the 
Settlement.* 

A means of trade had now beenestablished 
outside the tenritory; Jacob and John Bari<man 
started the first shipping line to travel the 
Black, Ouachita, and Mississippi Rivers. 

The Hemphill Salt Worics continued in 
operation after his death (In 1819) until 1850, 
run by members of his family. These included 
Jonathan Callaway, a great-grandson of Daniel 
Bo^ne who man^ied Amy, the daughter of 
John. Competition from heavier deposits in 
Louisiana brought about the closing of the 
SaltWori<s. 

The eariiest manufacture of salt for com- 
mercial purposes in the upper Westem 
Arionsas Tenritory, now a part of Oklahoma, 
dates from 1815. Bemarro R. Mouille operated 
a salt worics on the west bank of the Grand 
River, east of the present town of Mazle, 
Oklahoma. This establishment, known as 
Campbell's Salt Wori<s, was in operation until 
1819. When the wori<s was In operation, it 
took only 80 gallons of water to produce a 
bushel of salt; thus 120 bushels could be 
made In a week. The salt made here was of a 
fine grade.' 

Govemor Izard wrote of a salt vvorics in the 
upper Arionsas Tenritory in 1 81 7: 

Mark and Richard H. Bean opened a salt works on 
the Illinois River near its junction with the Arkansas 
Rh/er. As salt was scarce in the settlements on the 

Arkansas, Major >X^Iliam Bradford, Commandant at 
Fort Smith, urged them to make salt there for the use 



of the 'garrison and the white settlements. These 
works produced a large output of salt which 
Jcontriljuted much to the comfort of the 
settlements* 

From a well and a few kettles, the salt works 
grew until they had extensive equipment that 
included two drying houses and a large 
warehouse for finished salt. There were 1 00 
iron kettles in clay fumaces in wood-roofed 
buildings. They made from 35 to 40 bushels 
of salt per day and ^bld it for $1 .00 a bushel. 
The Bean brothers tll^ built boats in which 
they shipped the salt down the Arkansas 
River, in addition to supplying the settlers and 
friendly Indians. 

The Arkansas Gazette reports . 

In 1828 Samuel /vVackey set up a salt works on the - 
east bank of the Illinois River near the military roads 
from Fort Smith to Fort Gibson. In addition to a 
prosperous trading post where the people brought 
goods to sell and trade for the salt and other items 
of need, Mr. Mackey shipped salt up 3nd down the 
Illinois and Arkansas Rivers to the ever growing 
settlements for sale and trade.' 

On Skin Bayou, a Cherokee Indian, George 
Guess (or Sequoyah) operated a salt v\^rks on 
Lee's Creek. It was about ten miles northeast 
of the present Sallisaw, Oklahoma. He set up 
kettles in fumaces and with v\^od fuel used 
< the evaporation of the salt water and the 
"lifting" of the residue salt. As he sold his salt 
to customers, he began to'dream of building 
a school to make his people literate. After his 
death, Joseph Coody operated the salt works 
and made the dream of Sequoyah's a reality.'" 

At the junction of the Spavinaw and Grand 
Rivers, in the territory that belonged to the 
Osage Indians, a Cherokee, Mr. /y\cNair, 
operated a salt v\^rks. He built a brick furnace 
that held his kettles and produced a fine 
grade of salt to supply both the Indians and 
the settlers. 

In 1825, surveyors divided the Indian 
Temtory and the Arkansas Territory. The line 
was to extend directly south from Fort Smith 
to the Red River. This took good salt-producing 
springs from the Indians and gave them to the 
Arkansas Territory. Many wars were fought 
because of this division, and the controversy 
was not settled until after the Civil War. 

(n 1 827, some of the largest salt-producing 
springs in Arkansas were discovered as a 
result of the new boundary lines that were 
drawn. These were located In what is now 
Sevier County, Arkansas, the township of 
Horatio. Several salt vy^rks were then estab- 
lished. The salt produced was traded and 
sold to the Indians in the Indian Territory, now . 
the state of Oklahoma. 

The Southern Standard newspaper of Arka- 
delphia in its write-up of pioneer days states: 

The Civil War brought on an urgent need for salt. 
The Confederate Govemment hired one M.S. 
Carpenter, ah Arkadelphia pioneer and steamboat- 
man to supervise the new plant at the original 
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rill Salt Works site. Additional wells were 



sunk and vessels to boil the salt water were made 
frorri'the old boilers of ships that had been sunk or 
abandoned on the Ouachita RWer. A large dirt 
fumace was constructed and much wood fuel was 
gathered to keep it^oing night and day by negro 
slaves. Even this feverish activity failed to fumish an 
adequate supply of salt to the Confederate Army. 
The salt made here was of the highest quality." 

The farmer§ fed their stock com soaked In 
salt water to keep them alive. It vvas said that 
local Inhabitants found it hard to get any of 
the salt made almost at their front door. The 
market value of salt during the Civil War was 
$10.00 a bushel. One woman rode 50 miles 
to get one pound! Resourceful women dug 
up the di rt from the floors of their smokehouses 
and processed it to get even a little salt for 
'their copking needs. Federal troops finally 
took Arkadelphia and the salt works was 
closed once more. 

It has been noted in history books of 
ifsrkansas that these earl>^prlmltive salt worl<s 
Supplied almost all of the salt used in Arkansas, 
hforthem Louisiana, Eastem Texas, and portions 
orTennessee and Mississippi. There were 
many more primitive salt works in Arkansas of 
whicfKhistory has no record, probably 
becau^they were too removed from a 
navigable^eam or river. 

Sadly, wWi the invention of the locomotive, 
salt could be\brought into the state from the 
eastern states wtjere larger and more modem 



salt refineries could manufacture it at less cost 
than it could be manufactured in Arkansas. 
This closed the curtain on the colorful drama 
of the primitive salt works of Ari<ansas. 

Today, one of Hemphill's large kettles is 
mounted on the campus of Henderson State 
Teachers, College in Ari<adelphia. The people 
of the town .and the state of Ari<ansas shar^ 
the pride of this "link of history" of Ari<adelphia 
and the state of Arkansas. 
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Soper'sMill ^ 

By David Ross 

Daily, many people travel north out of Ames on Hishway 69, 
not realizing that they pass within two-and-one-half miles of 
the site of an old mill. Yet this mill— Soper's Mill— was one of 
the largest mills in Story County, Iowa, 100 years ago. The mill 
. was somewhat unusual in that it began as a sawmill but at- 
tained its fame as a gristmill. This report is about mills in general 
and Soper's Mill in particular. 




MHIs were the backbone of our economy In 
the time of the westward expansion. They 
provided wood for the settlers' cabins, and 
flour {pr the settlers' bread, pancakes, and 
other flour-based foods. Finally, they provided 
places for the settlers to go for picnics, 
fishing, and other social events. Indeed, the 
mill was a bustling place ia the old days. 

There were many mills In Story County, 
Iowa, both sawmills and gristmills. Sawmills 
usually cut walnut, for It would hold up well 
in the harsh Iowa winters. However, the 
sawmills would also cut any other wood that 
someone wanted if they had access to It. 

The old mills gradually died out between 
the first 20 years of the twentieth century. 

Soper's Mill was built on the Skunk River by 
Thomas Hughes (usually called T. R.) and three 
of his nephews sometime between 1854 and 
1871. 

; . After the sawmill was running well, Hughes 
and his employees would travel upstream 
two miles, cut dpwn several walnut trees, 
float them downstream until they caught on 
the mill's dam, haul them in, and cut the logs 
up. They had a good business. The dam was 
shaped like a wedge to force the ice over the 
dam so that the ice would break up. I suspect 
that the mill had a flutter wheel because an 
"overshot wheel" demands a larger river than 
the Skunk Rivef and an "undershot wheel" is 
used without a dafn. When a flutter wheel Is 
used, the wheel is positioned below the 
dam. The vyater is forced through a flue 
positioned in front of the wheel Into the 
middle of the front side of the wheel, forcing 
the wheel to tum as the water falls. 

Sometime between ^S^^ and 1871 T.R. 
sold the sawmill to T.K. Soper, who modified 
the mill into a gristmill. Soper had to tear ' 
down thie old mill to make the gristmill, but 
the work soon paid off. 'Under the manage- 
ment of y.G. Velton the mill was operated 
smoothly and successfully. 

Soper's Mill was then sold respectively to 
Hipsher and Eagelberger, JImmie Noble, and 
PJ. Swearlnger. Under the ownership and 
management of Hipsher and Eagelberger,^a 
famous flour called "Soper's Superlative" was 
made with a base Ingredient of either buck- 
wheat or rye. 

To show how successful Soper's Mill was 
under Y.G. Yelton, people would come from 
30 to 40 miles to mill. James Noble vs^uld sell 
his! grain for $4.00 per 100 weighty James 
Dodds once bought a total of nine tons of 
meal and chop-feed for his cattle. Glen Miller, 
a local Ames resident, claims that after nearby 
Hannum's Mill ceased operation, Soper's Mill 
got the grindstone and began to workdouble- 
tilne. 

Finally, the old mill lapsed into disuse. No 
onelinows why the mill was forced to shut 
down, but in my research I have read of 
several valid reasons. One, the draught of the 
O Tiade the water level in the stream too 



low to tum the wheel. Tvsad, Improved 
transportation allowed for fewer and larger 
mills that could operate at a lower cost and 
could steal Its business. Three, at th'e time that 
Soper's Mill ceased operation, many more 
efficient, steam-powered mills started their 
operation and could charge the public less, 
stealing Swearlnger's business. Four, the 
depression of the 1890s made people too 
poor to pay for the service that Soper's Mill 
provided. Five, a disease called "wheat rust" 
infested the wheat In Story County — the 
people had no wheat to mill. Six, the water 
level in the Skunk was lowered either by the 
straightening of the'river or by the Improved 
drainage system In the farmers' fields, causing 
the river to drain more swiftly. Seven, the 
opening of the gravel pits lowered the Skunk's 
water level by having Its water go into them. 
Or eight, a combination of any of the above 
caused It to lapse Into disuse. 
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"After Soper's Mill finally ceased operation, 
' It was used extensively.as a picnic ground' 
and fishing area. It became the local place for 
parties, celebratlons,'and reunions. Even a 
baptismal service was held near Soper's Mill. 

Sometime iathe late 1940s, after the mill 
had been moved to a nearby hill. It wa|^m 
down and made into a bam. Later, It was torn 
down again and made Into a new bam. This 
bam is still standing about 300 feet from 
where the mill was originally. The grindstone 
was broken up by vandals and people in cars 
that would accidentally run into it. * 

All that remains of Soper's Mill are a few 
memories, the bam, the bridge of an old road 
running near the mill that is now on the , 
National Historic Register, several graves In the 
Pleasant Grove Cemetery near there (one of 
T.R. himselO, the site of the mill, part of the 
WPA dam built in the 1930s downstream 
about a quarter of a mile, the foundations of 
T.R.*s second house, and a small trickle of a 
creek. ^ . 



In doing tks report, I have noticed that you 
can tnjst no one source entirely. For example, 
one book has the right person buildirig it but 
has the date wrong. Other source have been 
totally wrong. ' ^ 

The most common mistake people make 
about Soper's Mill is stating that T.K. Soper 
built It. One reason^for this is that one old 
newspaper article h^d it wrong and practically 
every other source on the subject has copied 
the article or copied another source. 

In doing this report, I leamed several things. 
One, when doing a report you (^nnot trust- 
wholly any written or oral material. Two, 
doing historical reports with "action research" 
can be fun. And three, I leamed about 
Soper's Mill. 
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The Generations 
That Childhood 
Bypassed 

By Kristin Sinnock . ■ a . 




Child laborers vyere one of our rlation's main sources of labor ' 
before and durins the Industrial Revolutipn. Durins the Indu 
trial Revolution, the abuse of this labor was profound} chi Idren^ 
"were robbed of thek childhoods. Knowledge of this sad 
episode in our country's histbry should help us appreciate 
what childhoodls today. -::'^' ''--[ y.:.'r' 

The practice of harsh child labor originated during Eng- ' 
. • land's Industriai Revolution. In America, child labor also" ' 
" reached its peak from §bout"1 890 to 1 91 Oy during our Industrial 

Revolution. Children were actually used fbr laboT as far back 
- as the period of Arr^rican settlement, the first Secretary of 
State, Alexander Hamilton, supported child labor. Hethought ' 
it ben jficial. to a growing America.^ 



Before industries and factories came about 
- In America, cliildren lielped thejr parents 
make things in tlie liome. Although this work 
was strenuous, the young children were still in 
the company of their families. They often had 
time to play outside, and they were usually 
served decent meals. More importantly, they 
did not live by a time clock. 

NX/ith the introduction of factories and large 
corporations, factory owners needed plenty 
of labor. This meant that the owners had to 
provide satisfactory conditions to attract 
workers. Due to the new neecLfor labor, 
people by the masses headea for the citses, 
hoping to find a job and a chance at a better 
life. This arbdn movement on the whole was 
considered as being larger than-westerrT 
migration. 

The urban population started increasing by 
great quantities, and due to this urban migra- 
tion, as well as foreign immigration, labor 
became plentiful and therefore owners did 
not worry about working conditions for their 
employees. This not only affected adults, but 
children also, as they quickly became a main 
source of cheap labor. 

During the Industrial Revolution home 
manufacturing, for the most part, came to a 
stop. Adults, especially parents, found 
themselves going to work in the factories for 
very low wages. As a conseqe^nce, children 
were also put to work for additional money to 
help the family to survive. These helpless 
children endeci up losing their precious 
childhoods to the horrors of the factory. 

The children of the rich people of this time 
enjoyed the convenience of school. Poor 
families were not so lucky. Since school was 
generally for the rich, the illiterate poor 
children were the primary labor supply. The 
poor families found that because their 
children had little opportunity for schofoi-, they 
might as well go to work in the deplorable, 
filthv0iactories for a few helping pennies. 

Chrc^ologically, child labor began In the 
factories at the opening of Samuel Slater's 
spinning mill in 1800. In this mill, all wbrk wa^ 
done by children fiKimjogrtq ten years of 
age. There was one adult In theerittre factory 
—the supervisor.* In another textilejnill of this 
time, nine children less than 12 years old 
were employed. In this same factory, ten 
years later^ 100 children between the ages of 
four and ten years were employed.^ 

By 1 820, over half the factory workers in the 
United States were children between riine 
and ten years of age. They made an a^i^erage of 
44.cents per week, working 13 hours a day.'* 
In 1 832, 42 percent of*the boys under 12^'* 
years of age In the United States were em- -^^ 
ployed as cotton workers.^ < 

In 1 870, 746,000 children betweeiS ten ancT 
15 years of age were erpployed in factories. 
This fisure was 13 percent of all children of 
" this age in America.* And in the late 1 800's, 
O t million childrenspent theirlives 
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woricing in mines and factories for wages 
of pennies. 

By the year 1 900, the number of working 
children increased to 7.75 million. This was 18 
percent of all ten- to 15-year-olds in America, 
including both boys and giris. In 1910, two 
million children between the ages of ten and 
15 were employed, and half were giris.' 

As is obvious, the number of laboring 
children ir^creased. Although the numbers 
went up, the increase of the poor woridng 
conditions was far more frightening. Children 
spent their lives in a half-dead world, shut off 
from all happy things. Many became pallid 
and ghostlike because they spent most of 
their time indoors. 

Looking at the conditions involved with 
child labor, we can see: (1 ) it interfered with 
education, for the poor who could afford it; 
(2) there were many hazardous health and 
safety problems; and (3) there were disqOieting 



"No one smiles orlaushs in a 
room nof20 feet square. 
Forty boys are pickins their 
lives away " 



moral aspects. Child workers, as they entered 
the woridng worid, failed to think of school 
days. They had no future chance to leam and 
had the doors shut to a better life. Their kind 
of labor was an endless road, only finishing 
by an injury, sicloiess, or death. 

The children wori<ed long, tedious days, 
with an allowance of half an hour for meals. 
They were shut off from practically all other 
children their age, as well as from the outside 
world. Most wori<ed from sunrise to sunset, 
anywhere from 1 2 to 14 hours daily. Some 
children even wori<ed extra night shifts in 
addition to their daytime labor" 

In the mills of Paterson, New Jersey, rules 
were madfe so that children had to be at wori< 
at half past four in the moming. In a mill in 
Massachusetts^ teenage giris wori<ed 731/2 
hours a week,, whereas today most adults 
wori< only 40 hours a week.^ Avisitor to a 
ctetl^jng mill described in deep hori-orwhat 
shesaw; 

I saw Katie, my lancllord's daughter, standing alone 
by her spooler She has a box to stand on, for shells 
not talLenoush to reach h?r place of work. Her 
hands are very thin and bony. She looks like she 
hasn't eaten in weeks. Her face is wiped of all 
emotion; she sinhpiy stares down, unmoved by 
anything. I approach her and ask of her age.-S>je 



replies 10, although she looks 6. 1 knew that 
children were commanded to lie about ages. She 
makes 404 a day where at the same time, she's 
dying in heryouthfiil life.^° 

The children only saw the sun as they 
walked to wori< in the moming. After wori< 
they we^ so physically exhausted that once 
they reached home they fell asleep im- 
mediately, at the table or on the stairs. The 
children, totally drained of their energy, were 
beyond speech. They had to be carried to , 
"bed," wfiere their bodies lay on a pile of rags 
or simply on a hard floor, unwashed and 
undressed. They slept until at the crack of 
dawn their mills called them to woric They 
went to wori< speechless, for most remained 
in an almost hypnotized sleep. 

Most families of the child labaers were 
quite poor, and they lived in small shantfes in 
. the crowded city slums. A child's "play- 
ground" might be a fire escape, where there 
was barely enough room to walk around, let 
alone play. Some people simply could not 
afford a place to stay and so resorted to living 
on the streets, sleeping on benches or in 
empty alleys. Those who did live in some 
kind o^shelter were faced with the problem 
of not having enough food. Most often the c 
meals were served on a pine board and v 
consisted of hominy, molasjes, and, when the 
money was available, salt, ham, and pori<. 

While woridng in the factories, it was not 
uncommon for children to hurt themselves. 
They were forced to keep wori<ing. They had 
no choice; even if they were fatigued or hurt, 
they had to keep wori<ing. 

Due to the overcrowded conditions in 
which they woriced, many children became 
physically deformed. Some who wori<ed in 
the factories breathed in all kinds of poison- 
ous gases, which caused asthma and other 
harmful diseases. 

In mines, where boys often wori<ed as 
"breaker boys," picking out pieces of slate - 
and other refuse from coal, many accidents 
occ.un'ed. The worst thing thatcouid happen 
was when a boy would get mangled and tom 
in the machinery. He disappeared dovvn the 
chute where he was later picked out, smoth- 
ered and dead. Whenever such an event hap- 
pened^ the other boys kept right on woridng, 
unaware of the misfortune.''^ A description of 
a breal<er~room readf as follows: 

No one smiles or laughs In a room not 20 feet 
square. Forty boys are picking their lives avyay. The" 
floor is an inclined plane, where streams pf coal 
pour constantly from ^Ddve. There arefive or six 
rows of rough JDoard seats, being very low and 
dirty. Boys sit here and separate slate from coal as It 
runs down the floa. Not three boys In the room 
could read or write. They had no knowledge of 
pleasant things, or even what they were doing. They 
knew nothing except the difference between slate 
ar>dc€5a|.^* 

Laws protecting powerless children did 
not come about immediately. Once some ' 
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were made, they were not enforced as often 
as they should have been. Employer opposK 
tion to the laws was stronger than the horrifying 
cries for help by the children in the factories. 

In 1900, children stood alone, the law 
unaware of their position among the working 
class? It was not until a group of joumalists 
known as the "Muckrakers" became so well 
known that their ideas and work helped to 
form the Progressive Movement, which fought 
f6> the rights of child laborers and the working 
class. In 1904, a National Child Labor Commit- 
tee was formed. Soon two out of ever/ three 
states had child labor lavs/s, although the child 
labor problem was stilj evident. Big businesses 
had a lot of influence on such investigating 
groups. Laws were made, but the factories 
usually found ways to get around them. 

In 1932, only half of the states in the Union 
had laws requiring what the National Child 
Laborf orrimittee considered minimum 
standards. In 1938, a federal law was passed 
regulating child labor as a part of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. By this time child labor 
' was very minimal. The worst of it was over, 
and the govemment seemed to wait until then 
to do anything major about it. This, however, 
may be partially due to the factories' influence 
on law-making l:^ies.as well as the fact that 
unions were not yet strong enough to protect 
the rights of wori<ers. 

/6 we look into history, we frown on the 
thought of chlid labor. What went on in those 
factories is hard to believe, but it happened; 
and rKDthing can change that now. Children of 
today can be thankful that their young lives 
are not spent in drear/ factories. They do not 
live by a time clock, but by the pleasant 
happenings that make a childhood so mean- 
-ingfuL For those adults v^ are asking to do 
away with govemment regulations, we can 
only hope that history will not repeat itself. 
There was a time when children desperately 
needed govemment regulatloni 
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Thr^ Examples of Mercarib^^ , 



ByAnneW.Multen 

At first slance, it would seem almost ludicrous to propose 
that mercantilist policies, so thoroughly divorced from the 
American economy in time and political context, could ever 
have played a part in the formation of the United States' 
economic establishment. However, various facets^ these 
same policies have resurfaced from time to time throughout 
American history sporting new names and intended for dif- 
ferent purposes. The mercantilist hailed government interven- 
tion as the ultimate cure for economic ills and, needless to 
say, a similar attitude has been espoused by many prominent 
Americans and Influential fbreigners. \ 

This basic principle has been well illustrated in thrfte 
divergent areas: Alexander Hamilton's Ikport on Manufiactums, 



the Keynesian prescription for economic 
problems In the United States; and a number 
of theories and procedures on how to 
strengthen the economy propounded during 
the last few years. Of course, the mercantilists' 
objectives differed greatly from those of 
Hamilton, Keynes, and the modem economic 
theorists, but In many cases the result was the 
. same, an escalation of goVemraent involve- 
ment In the economic system. Hamilton 
hoped to build up a vulnerable, new country; 
Keynes sought a cure for unemployment and 
inflation; and recent policy-makers have 
attempted and are still attemptlng[ to bolster 
a weakening economy undermined by 
"stagflation." 

It hardly seems possible that mercantilism 
could be involved in any of these situations. 
Vet, many of the methods employed to reach 
these widely var/ing ends are remarkable in 
their similarity, as are the concepts which 
fostered them and the sometimes uninten- 
tional results. One could even say the out- 
moded and denigrated policies of bullionism 
and colonialism have an almost Indiscernible 
parallel in the modem economy. 

The idea that the crown had not only the 
right but also the duty to manipulate the 
economy pervaded the thinking of the 
mercantile era.^ As Europe moved further out 
of the Middle Ages, the nation-state became 
a viable altemative to the feudal system, and, 
as a natural consequence, power over 
economic policy-making all but disappeared 
from the local scene to be replaced by 
comprehensive, national plans. 

The govemment acquired a much larger 
role as contractor, entrepreneur, and regulator 
of private enterprise,^ even taking on many 
functions performed previously by guilds, 
towns, churches, provinces, and feudal lords. 
It sought to control industr/, commerce, poor 
relief^ taxation, and all laws pertaining to 
economic matters. In fact, the mercantile 
system could be renamed economic statism.^ 
This title is particulariy appropriate for. In the 
clear light of hindsight, the true purpose of 
the mercantile state can be discemed. 

Ostensibly, the^govemment hoped both to 
protect and encourage the nation's commerce 
by, among other things, investing companies 
with the power to monopolize production in 
^certain areas and then upholding this power 
against interiopers, foreign or otherwise. The 
full authority of the state, represented by 
customs and tax officials, the navy, thearmy, 
and the diplomatic corps, was then charged 
with the preservation of the national trust. 
However, all such policies were formulated 
with the sole intention of promoting the 
prestige and strength of the state/ Those who 
understood accepted this doctrine as right 
and proper. The concensus held that if 
anything went awry, the state would cure it, 
and, if something needed to be dc>ne, the 
O would either do it or assist with it What 
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is more, the mercantilists believed the best 
stimulation for private initiative and enterprise 
should be a reward from the govemment.^ 
In its emphasis on the regulation of trade 
and the promotion of production, Alexander 

• Hamilton's Report on Manufactures resembles 
closely the purer forms of mercantilism. Just 
as the mercantilist vsADrked to insure his ^ 
nation's self-sufficiency,* Hamilton hoped to 

Vender his country independent 6f Europe 
economical ly^nd militarily.' 

In order to encourage the expansion of ^ 
domestic manufactures, Hamilton envisioned 
a program of federal aid to industry. It would 
include a complex tariff system highly 
reminiscent of the taxes employed by mer- 
cantilists to create a favorable "balance o^ 
trade."® Under the former, policy duties 
would have been levied on fabricated 
imports to such a degree in some cases as to 
become prohibitive. 



''Keynes did not intend for 
the sovernment to remain 
active in the economy durins 
times of prosperity— only 
that it should intervene to 
correct troubles and 
aberrations, " 



•Hamilton believed these tariffs would 
protect American industry from price compe- 
tition with items cheaper to manufacture in 
Europe and also allow new industrie;^ to 
develop. What is more, those materials 
necessary to a large yiefd of products should 
also be withhelc^ from foreign trade through 
certain Injunctions against their export' 
Similarly, the mercantilists imposed restrictions 
on commerce in order to keep business and 
industry in the hands of the native mer- 
chants.^" Just as Hamilton proposed, they, 
too, felt high tariffs on the import of manufac- 
tured goods with the export of raw materials 
and low tariffs on the export of manufactured 
goods with the import of raw materials would 
result in a self-sufficient nation boasting a full 
treasury." 

In addition, Hamilton's economic policy 
reflects that of the mercantilist in that he felt 
the state should reimburse manufacturers out 
of tariff revenues to encourage gf'eatlsr pro- 
duction. Such payments would be called 
"bounties"; "premiums' would be given to 
industrialists who produced a particularly fine 
item orwfio solved^n especially baffling 
technical problem. The govemment vsADuld 
also be empov>/ered to inspect finished 
products to make sure that progress continued 



and that high standards were maintained.;^ 

Thesre measures are evocative of many 
mercantile laws such as the Cloth Act of 1552 
which laid down strict standards for 22 
varieties of wool cloth.^^ Finally, just as 
Hamilton hoped to build up a supply of vital 
goods in America, the mercantilists attempted 
to make sur^ that supplies of such items as 
gunpowder, soap, alum, paper, brass, 
copper, and glass would always be sufficient 
by granting monopoly power to many 
companies.^* 

Since neither Hamilton nor the mercantilists 
encouraged export of raw materials, their 
policies, especially in America, were detri- 
mental to the agricultural community. The 
American farmer depended for his livelihood 
on the salet)f those same raw materials 
abroad. Since the export of any materials 
needed by the manufacturers was also 
prohibited, the farmers would'be forced to 
sell for a lower price in the domestic market. 
Jhey would have to buy local manufactures at 
a higher price than imports, thus effectively 
subsidizing their own mari<et^^ Fortunately or 
not, Hamilton's recommendations were 
ignored by Congress for the most part, and it 
was left to a later date for mercantilism to 
become active in America.^* 

Originally, Keynes did not espouse a policy 
of permanent, national intercession in the 
business world; he simply propounded a 
solution to specific problems plaguing 
American and Westem European capitalist 
societies. In fact, his book. The General Theory 
of Employment, Interest, and Money, could 
accurately be described as a defense of a 
course of action already in progress in the 
United States, i.e., the New Deal with its 
emphasis on massive govemment spending, 
WPA projects, etc." 

Keynes did not intend for the govemment 
to remain active in the economy during times 
of prosperity— only that it should intervene to 
correct trdubles and aberrations." Unfortu- 
nately, he did not take into account that it 
would be easier for the state to instigate a 
program of economic restraint than it would 
be to dismantle one. 

In order to understand a comparison of 
Keynesian and mercantilist theories, a good 
deal of pertinent background information on 
the former is necessary. Keynesian economics 
came into favor during the years of the Great 
Depression when it was discovered that the 
proponents of classical economic. Ideas 
could not even explain the crash, much less 
prescribe a cure.^' 

During the 1800s, the people who saved 
their money were basically the same people 
who invested it.^'This led to the belief that 
the economy would tend towards an equilib- 
rium at full employment 

On the other hand, Keynes felt that an . 
"underemployment equilibrium" was quite 
possible, for, with the rise of the middle ciass^ 



. saver? and investors were no lonser the same. 
Depression and unemployment would arise 
when it became inexpedient for the business 
world to invest as much as people saved out 
of their incomes.^ What is more, the transfenral 
of money from one person to another l<eeps 
the economy vital. When savings are not 
invested, that money is in effect being l<ept 
out of someone's pocket.^ This reduced 
buying power would resujt in a slump, a 
recession, even a depression.^ Since the 
unemployed exert very little demand on the 
economy, the recession could well be self- 
perpetuating.^^ 

At this point, the first, general similarity 
between the modem system and mercantilism 
becomes apparent in the solution offered by 
Keynes. 3ust as the govemment under mer- 
cantile theory was held responsible for 
correcting flaws in the economy, Keynes felt 
that govemment spending could save the 
economy and eradicate unemployment by 
increasing demand. If the administration 
were to borrow money, go into debt, and 
invest, then the discrepancy between savings 
and investment would disappear.** Con- 
versely, if demand became too high, generat- 
ing inflated prices, the govemment should 
then increase taxes to lessen that demand. As 
a result, during an inflationary period such as 
this, the national finances should be in the 
black.'^^ Naturally, these explanations are highly 
simplified, but they serve to show that the 
underlying premises of Keynesian and'mer- 
cantile economics have much in common. 

As timepassed, the simple theorems listed 
above came to mean an ever-increasing 
modification of the free market. During Worid 
War II, Keynes suggested that a policy of 
deferred savings be instituted in Britain, 
forcing all workers to set aside a portion of 
their paychecks to be invested in govemment 
bonds. These could be redeemed only after 
the war. Along with other methods to effect 
an increase in savings, the deferred payment 
plan never really caught on, but it is represen- 
tative of Keynesian thinking.^ In the United 

o States, too, the ecohomy was having trouble 
in that many corporations were able to raise 
their prices long before all the unemployed 
had been reabsorbed into the system. In 
cohsequence, wage demands burgeoned 
until a wage-price spiral ensued and, finally, 
massive price fixing had to be installed.^ 
Even after the war, the Keynesian support to'^ 
the economy came to involve increasingly 
heavy spending on armament as vs/ell as 
welfare and other social programs. AAore and 
more, these programs became necessary to 
alleviate unemployment and poverty.^ As a 
result of this supervention, businesses felt 
uneasy with their new role, cooperating with 
unions, obeying strict rules and regulations, 
and generally operating In an unfamiliar 

■ atmosphere. In consequence, tihey often 
led that th€:3ovemment was over- 
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stepping its authority and were themselves 
less likely to invest. 

Under the mercantile system also, the 
power of the state was wholeheartedly 
involved In protecting and encouraging 
business investment, often with the opposite 
result. In the interest of control, the mercantilist 
placed great emphasis on foreign trade which 
passed through very few ports as opposed to 
the widespread domestic commerce. The 
tetter, however, was often neglected in favor . 
of the former. In addition, foreign traffic 
offered a ready excuse for intervention by the . 
state since unfamiliar traders could possibly 
be hariooring harmful or dishonorable inten-. 
tions toward the nation.^^ Sirnl^arly, the 
present day concept of big business as a 
possible threat to the unemployed or under- 
privileged readily lends itself to the Keynesian 
insistence on curioing industrial activity. 

The mercantilist was also very interested in 



. . many attempts made by 
the United States govemment 
to protect the American 
economy have shown 
themselves quite similar to 
.rqercantile theories, " 



limiting exchange to maintain a very high 
profit for the merchant. This, along with many 
other regulations such as the Cloth Act already 
mentioned and the Statute of Artificers of 
1563," frightened investors and hindered 
expansion of the econonny. In the same way, 
businessmen had felt uncomfortable under ^ 
new, Keynesian theories. The granting of 
monopolies by the mercantilists in order to 
maintain an adequate supply of staples and 
to help build up industrial and military 
^ capacity is evocative of Keynesian as well as 
Hamlltonian economics.^ 

Under the former system, too, it was' 
suggested that during the war govemments 
subsidize the production of food and other 
essentials.^ Even afterwards this policy of 
- supporting unhealthy or necessary businesses 
continued, the most recent example being 
the federal aid to the Chrysler Corporation, the 
price supports given to farmers, or, say, the 
tobacco subsidies in the South. 

As the mercantile administration expanded 
its field of operations, its appetite for money 
in the form of gold and silver bullion became 
ravenous. It was surmised that large sums of 
money would stimulate business and Invest- 
ment^ as well as supporting the precarious , . 
royal finances. In consequence, various ploys 



were put into operation in order to accumulate 
the desired amount of specie." The tariff 
system is representative in that such a situation . 
was believed to create a favorable "balance 
of trade. '^^ Since the duties discouraged 
imports, partlculariy of expensive manufac- 
tured goods, while encouraging exports, they 
created a surplus of money but also a dearth 
of consumer products.^' The greater the 
govemment's need for specie, the more it 
Interceded, and the more it intervened, the 
larger its hunger for money became. 

The modem situation is similar In that the 
administration, while running a deficit, is 
pressed for money to meet the numerous 
obligations expected and demanded of .It by 
the public. Instead of hoarding bullion as the 
mercantilists did, the United States govem- 
ment has often followed a policy of moneti- 
zation to meet its many debts. The numerous 
increases in taxation which have taken place 
in recent years are also reflected in the 
mercantilist govemment's increasing reliance 
on the public as a tax base.'*^ This frantic 
scrambling for funds is obviously self-per- 
petuating, and, in both cases, the devaluation 
of the monetary standard was induced since 
the intrinsic value of money was ignored.'*^ 

In recent years, many attempts made by the 
United States govemment to protect the 
American economy have shown themselves 
quite similar to mercantile theories. The . 
importnexport system previously described is 
largely recollective of the United States trade 
relations with foreign producers. 
. In particular, the issue of Japanese imports 
is a' highly significant, contemporary issue 
which bears a striking resemblance to the 
problems fac^d by the mercantile nations. 
Just as the mercantilist relied on restricted 
foreign trade to protect domestic industry, 
the U.S. tried to pressure the Japanese Into 
reducing their exports of manufactured ^f^i' • 
and relaxing their Injunctions against imports. 
In this manner, the United States hoped to 
remedy Its "chronic and massive trade 
deficit," another name for an imbalance of 
trade.'^^ More specifically, Detroit has tunnecl 
protectionist in its attitude towards foreign 
imports of cars. 

For the last decade the flow of Japlanese 
autos Into the U.S. economy had run at about 
15% of all carssold In America, but in 1979 
this figure jumped to 22%, fanning the 
protectionists' anger and precipitating the 
talks between tjie two countries on how to 
remedy the deficit.^ Television imports also 
created a furor when American manufacturers, 
bitter over the flood of Japanese T.V.'s on the 
market, accused the Japanese of "dumping*, 
televisions or selling them at prices way 
below those charged In Japan.^ TM quotas 
were eventually enforced, a typically mercan- 
tile solution to a mercantilist's nightmare/* 

Colonies played a large part in the scheme 
of mercantilists' thinking, for they provided 
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both a market for goods and a source of raw 
materials. Such colonies were meant simply 
to serve the mother country and had to avoid 
competition with the home economy at all 
costs. The colonists were often forced to 
protect their ships and administer their own 
systems.^ Recently, many poorer countries 
have accused the United States of just such 
exploitation. During the Iranian crisis attacks 
were made on the "criminal U.S. imperialism" 
and widespread reactions supporting state- 
ments such as these cropped up in Mecca, 
Pakistan, Turkey, Bangladesh, and elsewhere. It 
seemed the Iranians would rather lose their 
supplies from the U.S. than give In to any 
American demands.*^ 

Perhaps an even better example would be 
Mexico's reaction to bids for her newly 
discovered oil. The Mexicans felt that Ameri- 
can officials tended to patronize their country 
as underdeveloped, and, during President 
Carter's visit to discuss the oil situation, they 
protested with signs that read 'Carter, we are 
not for sale," and "Carter is coming to exchange 
oil for peanuts."'*' The Mexicans reacted to 
Americans as plunderers and bullies, and 
even at high levels of govemment this attitude 
persisted. According to the Mexican Foreign 
. Secretary, "We would like to see the U.S. treat 
us as an adult country capable of managing its 
own affairs."*' 

Under^he mercantilist system, there was 
often a certain confusion between real ends 
and monetary means. The mercantilists forgot 
the purpose of economic activity, to provide 
real goods to the consurtier. Their export-im- 
port system simply detracted from the supply 
of consumer goods while building up a 
surplus of money.^° This same error can be 
observed in each of the three policies 
described previously. Hamilton's plan 
decreased the buying power of the large 
agricultural community; Keynes placed his 
emphasis on curing i^employment, not 
increasing productive capacity, and his theory 
has continued into recent economic thinking. * 
An expanding prcxJuttion of consumer 
products is, after all, the healthiest way to 
meet the needs of the populace. 

No one of these three economic theories is 
entirely reminiscent of mercantilism, yet each 
bears a resemblance to this early system that 
merits investigating. The successes or failures 
of one of them cannot truly cast a reflection 
on any other, for the situations in which they 
arose were far from similar. It is difficult to 
judge whether Hamilton, Keynes, or the 
modem economists were correct in their 
beliefs or if a better solution to the difficulties 
feced by each of therlfrtjdBId have been 
reached. They all reacted fe^the situations 
^. facing them in the manner thfe/ saw fit. 
Unfortunately, the systems deviled by these 
economists had their faults. In partfcDfar^ttie 
emphasis on society as the detemDinant of 

gl^-omic policy instead of the individual f " - • | -^-^ 
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could be cited as a major error in each. Under 
Hamiltonian, Keynesian, and recent policies, 
the American citizen was and is excluded 
more and more from the economic process. 

In conclusion, the point can be made that 
no economic theor/ may ever be considered 
dead or obsolete. Mercantilism, itself, reap- 
peared where it was least expected and 
^■^ .exercised a profound influence on a society 
which would never have admitted to being 
mercantilist in any sense of the Word. Times, 
govemments, and peoples may charige, but 
the pattems of man's economic activities 
appear to repeat themselves again and again. 
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Planks for Industry 



ByWilliamF.Farr 




This Is a story of a pfank road built in the State of Missouri, 
and its effect on the surrounding area. I intend to show that 
because of this road, the mining indlistr/ developed quickly 
and so did the Mineral Area of Missouri. 

Transportation, according to Rudyard Kipling, is civiliza- 
tion.^ |t is true that transportation facilities have always been a 
vital part of the development of Industry. The plank road that 
was built between Ste. Genevieve and iron Mountain was the 
only means by which industrialization came to the Mineral 
Area of Missouri as soon as it did. River trarisportatlon played 
only a secondary part In the development, and the railroads 
had not yet been brought Into the area, Prior to the 1840s 
Inland transportation of goods and raw materials throughout 



Missouri was limited to mule and horse-drawn 
wagons over rutted, dirt roads. In good 
weather travel was difficult; in rainy weather 
or winter weather; travel was impossible. 

In 1851; the Missouri General Assembly 
found it necessary to pass a general act laying 
down rules for the formation of road-building 
companies. These companies vs/ere allowed 
to use the right of eminent domain to acquire 
property. Forty-nine companies vy^e 'au- 
thorized to build roads but only 17 actually 
did. Among these companies were the New 
Madrid and Stoddard Plank Company, the 
Charleston and Ohio City Plank Road, the St. 
Louis and St. Charles Tumpike Company, the 
Cape Girardeau Macademized Plank Road 
Company, and the St. Charles Plank Road 
Company.^ 

The longest plank road in Missouri, and 
possibly the v\^rld, was begun in 1851 and 
completed in 1853. This was the Ste. 
Genevieve, Iron Mountain and Pilot Knob 
Plank Road. On February 7, 1851, the Missouri 
Legislature passed an act incorporating the 
road company. This charter stated the regula- 
tions the company must follow. One unique 
regulation stated in the charter is: 

The stock of said company shall be free from all 
taxation, either by county or State, as long the 
said company shall permit all officers, soldiers, 
arms, ammunitions, cannon balls, rail-road iron, 
granite or other materials for the use of the State of 
Missouri, to pass free from toll over said road.^ 

The route of the road is still in use today, 
but it is covered with modem day materials: 

For most of its length it is now Highway "W* from 
Iron Mountain on the westem edge of St. Francois 
County, .^^st through Farmington's main business 
district and then over Highway 32 from Farmington 
to Ste. Genevieve.* 

It did not follow the existing Highway 32 
exactly, however; it originally ran above the 
King's Highway for about five miles and then 
met Highway 32 at Welngarten.^ The trip 
today is a two-hour drive, but travellers using 
a horse-drawn wagon on the plank road 
could expect the trip to last five days. Although 
■ five days seems to be a long time to travel, 
this road shortened the trip over the dirt 
roads between these two areas considerably. 

Iron Mountain and Pilot Knob were two 
isolated areas producing iron ore and lead in 
Southeast Missouri. This mineral-rich land is 
located 44 miles from river landings at Ste. 
Genevieve and St. AAarys on the Mississippi 
River and 100 miles south of St. Louis. The area 
was void ofany satisfactory transportation. 
Delivering products and receivijug supplies 
were dependent upon the well-rotted wagon 
trails. Due to the weight of the products ] 
shipped (Iron and lead), the wagons often 
became bogged dowfi in mud and were 
unable to complete the joumey. Any5hip- 
ments along the trail had to be planned with 
O €Ct to the seasons. Even then inclement 



weather could hold up wagons for a week or 
more. Some new form of road construction 
was needed, and in 1851 Joseph E. Sauer 
issued 300 shares of stock valued at $50 each 
for the construction of a plank road. With 
$15,000 from stock issuance for construction, 
James P. Kirkwood was hired as chief engineer 
for the project.'' 

Construction of a plank road was not 
difficult. Long timbers were cut, split length- 
wise, and three were laid parallel on the 
cleared right-of-way. Across these timbers, at 
right angles, were nailed 8-foot-long planks 
which were ^Vs to 4 inches thick. Handmade, 
four-sided nails were used to attach the 
boards to the sills. Materials were easily 
obtained from the densely-wooded Missouri 
countr/side. . 

Tuming-off places were provided for two- 
way traffic as the road was only eight feet 
wide and it was impossible for \y/o wagons 
to pass. The east-bound traffic had the right- 
of-way. Saw mills \vere built along the road to 
replace broken and rotted timbers. Three 
selling points of these roads were economy 
of construction, ease of maintenance (later 
disproved), and all-weather sery/iceability. 

Maintenance of the plank road was paid for 
in the form of tolls. There was a total of seven 



toll gates stretching from one end of the* 
highway to the other. Travelling east to west 
the first toll was paid at Sle. Genevieve. The 
next toll gate was at the west side of Weingar- 
ten and two more vyere located on each side 
of Farmington. The fifth gate was located on 
the south side of the SL Francois River. Pilot 
Knob and Iron Mountain maintained toll gates 
for east-bound traffic on the road. There were 
many ways in which people tried to beat the 
toll system. One method used was for a rider 
to gallop up on the tollkeeper's pach and go 
around the gate. Another way was to call oui 
the name "Bill Hunt" as you approached the . 
gate. A prosperous farmer who had many 
employees used to keep a tab at the toll gate 
for which a bill would be sent to Bill Hunt at 
the end of the month. As people heard of this 
practice they too would charge their toll to 
Bill Hunt by simply calling out his name. Mr. 
Hunt quickly stopped this procedure.' 

Ore deposits at Iron Mountain and St. 
Francois County were thought to be inexhaust- 
ible. The American Iron Mountain Company 
sent loads of ore to the steamboat landings 
regulariy during the months of June, July, and 
August. According to the company's Tally 
Book from 1852 to 1855, there were three 
shipments In April and AAay In comparison to 
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approximately three shipments weekly during 
the drier months. The average load shipped 
was 1,047 pounds at 25^ per hundred 
pounds. (These fees were paid to the wagon 
driver.) 

The plank road opened In 1853, and the 
Tally Book shows year-round notations of 
shipments showing an Increase in the average 
size of the shipments to 4,500 pounds.^ 
Because of the plank road more income came 
to the Mineral Area of Missouri. 

Pierre Chouteau, James Harrison, and 
Joseph Valle, financiers from St. Louis, 
wanted to develop this area, and they knew 
the plank road offered an easier access to the 
mines. In 1854 their company, The American 
Iron Mountain Company, was doing so well 
that they added a fumace that used the hot 
blast method of producing iron. This was the 
first hot-blast fumace west of the Mississippi 
River. Prior to this time they used the cold 
blast method. With the hot blast method they 
could now produce pig metal and haul this in 
ox carts the 44 miles to Ste. Genevieve or St. 
Marys Landing. 

Not far from Ste. Genevieve, along the 
plank road, was a town called Valle Forge. 
This town vvas 95 miles east of Farmlngton. It 
was built in 1853 to convert Iron Mquntain pig 



iron into blooms — partially finished steel bars 
rolled into a small size for transportation to 
the river landings. This plant included four 
refinery forges and six Catalans fires for making 
wrought iron directly from the ore. The weekly 
output of Valle Forge was said to be 40 tons 
of blooms produced from pig iron and 20 to 
24 tons from ore. A charcoal industry de- 
veloped in this town since a considerable 
amount of charcoal was used for the smelters. 
The town thrived until the Iron Mountain 
Railroad was completed in 1858. The ore was 
then taken directly to St. Louis.*" 

targe quantities of ore were hauled to Ste. 
Genevieve along the plank road for shipment 
to Cincinnati, NX/heeling, and Pittsburgh by 
way of the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers. These 
shipments of iron from Ste. Genevieve in 1853 
represented the total production of Pilot 
Knob, Iron Mountain and Valle Forge which 
amounted to 3,427 tons of pig iron and 895 
tons of bJooms. Of this ^2 percent was sent 
up the Ohio River and 38 percent was sent to 
St. Louis. Adequate financing allowed the iron 
mines to operate at a profit, because stock 
piles could be maintained and shipped when 
the market price was up. Transportation on 
the plank road to Ste. Genevieve offered 
guaranteed deli very. 

The Iron Mountain plants had a tremendous 
effect on the industrial development of 
Missouri. A wholesale house at Ironton, which 
supplied the surrounding area with goods, 
did a very prosperous business. The plank 
road famished the means of transportation for 
practically all the products used in this 
section until 1857. 

Plank roads throughout the state of Missouri 
caused people to realize better transportation 
was needed. The plank roads were the cause 
of the new interests placed in the railroads of 
Missouri. As the mines of the Mineral Area 
became more prosperous, quicker delivery " 
offered an incentive for construction of the 
railroad (The Iron Mountain Railroad) and 
stimulated the Iron manufacturing in St. 
Louis." 

Costs and maintenance becamejoo much, 
and the ovs/ners sold the road to Ste. 
Genevieve County and St. Francois County. 
Operation of the road continued under the 
counties* supervision. Although Ste. Genevieve 
County eventually closed their half of the 
road, St. Francois County continued the use of 
the road until 1903. 

Travellers through the counties found the 
road usefuk Farmers continued to haul their 
produce to market in the town of Farmlngton. 
Confederate troops alsg took advantage of 
the road while under the leadership of 
General Steriing Price, Price marched into the 
area with 9,000 troops and heavy artillery in 
an effort to storm the Union forces at Ft 
Davidson at Pilot Knob." 

Although the Plank Road was only used for 
a short period of five years by the mining 



industr/, the fact that it was there was the one 
reason St. Louis financiers decided to become 
involved as soon as they did. Transportation 
of the ore from the mines had been a very 
slow process, sometimes impossible. The 
Plank Road had been built; these men did not 
have the problem or costs of providing good 
transportation. As always, where there is work 
people will come. People did come to work 
in the mines. These people needed housing, 
food, and clothing; this stimulated more 
businesses in order to provide these seryjces. 
Even after the railroad was built the road was 
still used to transport the needs of the people 
who settled here. Only after the planks either 
rotted or sunk into the mud did the road 
finally close dovs/n. It has been said that the 
lead mines began the development of tha 
Mineral Area, but one wonders if it was not 
the Ste. Genevieve, Iron Mountain and Pilot 
Knob Plank Road. 
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Rich's: A Shoe Store In Step 

ByDavidJ. Risser 

Over 115 years 330, Max Rich imjnisrated to the Uriited States 
from Austria. In 1 869 he opened a store which has developed 
and expanded for 1 1 3 years, yet remained under the ownership 
and manasemer^t of a sinsle family. The store is ri 
only three or four shoe stores in the United States to be in 
business for this long under a single family.'' 

When Max reached the United States, he began learning 
about retail trade and shoes by working in a New York City 
!!( women's store.^ In September, 1 869, he opened his ovyn men's 

furnishings-store at 1322 7th Street near O in Northwest 
Washington, D.C,^ Once the business was established he sent 
for his brother, Louis, and father, Bernard, In 1894, they decided 




shoe store of its kind in Washinston/ They 
moved into 1002 F Street ^nd set up shop as 
B. Rich and Sons Shoes, named after the elder 
Rich, Bernard. ' " 

Six years later, the Richs contracted to have 
^a four-story structure built across the street at 
1001 F Street/ the northwest comer of 1 0th 
and F. They moved in November 1899. The 
city's famous Woodward & Lothrop depart- 
ment store was at that time located on the 
north side of the Rich building. The Woodies 
building eventually grew to nine stories and 
included the entire block with the exception 
of the Rich's store nestled in its southeast 
comer. Starting a family shoe store and 
locating on F Street are examples of the ability 
of the Richs to see trends before they hap- 
pened and capitalize on them. Family shoe 
stores became the most popular, and F Street 
became the shopping district of Washington. 
In 1924 F Street was called "The Modem 
Shopping District."'' 

The elegant new store featured ten display 
windows and was lauded by local news- 
papers as "one of the most important im- 
provements yet to this splendid thoroughfare 
(F Street)."' Before Rich's opened, fashion-con- 
scious women had travelled to New York, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore to buy shoes and 
clothes.' The new Rich's gained popularity 
because fashionable v^men could view the 
latest in footwear while relaxing in a posh, 
salon-like store decorated with Oriental rugs 
and wicker furniture. 

In 1904, Max's son Herbert J. Rich joined 
the B. Rich's firm to-become the third genera- 
tion Rich to run the store. He began by help- 
ing around the office and became president 
in 1924, at the age of 37. As the store became 
more famous, Herbert's customers included 
President Theodore Roosevelt, who bought 
huntlrig boots from Rich's,' President Truman,^° 
Warren G. Harding," and other govemment 
officials. Herbert was largely responsible for 
the installation of air conditioners, to make 
Rich's the first multi-story air conditioned 
store in Washington.^^ In fact, Herbert managed 
to get air conditioners in the same year the 
Supreme Court did in the 1930's.^^ 

While all of this had been going on, F 
Street,.the business district that Max Rich had 
decided to move to, had become known as 
Washington's principal shopping street.^* F 
'Street was one of the first streets in D.C. to be 
accessible, first by horse-car, then by street-car 
and auto.^^ It was the first location of large 
office buildings in the city, most notably the 
federal offices. 

Retail business In Washington as a whole 
has always been reported as being very 
stable and most always on the increase. 
Between 1920 and 1928, the D.C. population 
rose 26 percent the largest rise in the East'^* 
Retail sales jumped 32 percent during the 
same period.'^ A business boom in 1929 v^s 
d by depression. Economists agreed 
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. that Washington did not suffer as much as the 
rest of the nation, as unemployment here was 
low and salaries >A/ere high.'^ However, It Is 
possible that these descriptions ignored 

J Washington's black residents. In 1931, it was 
found that Washingtonlans were the best 
spenders In the United States, each spending 
an average of $681 annually.'' One 
businessman said, "never in my business 
experience have I seen ahead of me such a 
prosperous city as from the outlook today. 
Without question this Is the mosfoutstanding 
city in the United States, and probably the 
worid.'^^ 

Fragk Rich, the current Chairman at Rich's, 
disregards these wbnderful ol^servations, 
saying that the;Richs and other businessmen 
have seen some very hard times. The increased 
sales statistics do not apply to his store, h^^ 
says, because the gains of department stores 
would overpower Rich's losses. He and other 
businessmen also face unique problems In 
the F Street district."' 

Hat)ert Rich's son, Frank H., joined Rich's 
on February 14, 1949. In August of 1953, 
Rich's opened a branch store at 1516 Wiscon- 
sin Avenue. This store Is located in Gecsrge- 
town, which at the time was beginning to 
undergo a renaissance. AQain, Rich's had seen 
a trend before it developed and Georgetown 
became increasingly popular, the George- 
town store carried only women's Informal low 
heel shoes, the first stae of Its klnd.^ The 
selection of these women's styles was so 
large that the Georgetd\)vn store was opened 
partly to take some pressure off the F Street 
store."^ 

In the 1940s, businesses began moving out 
of the downtown business districit to outlying 
areas as the suburbs became large residential 
areas. In one year it was estimated that 5,000 
new houses would be built in the city, while 
25,000 would be built in the suburbs."' The 
extreme increase In automobile use in the 
post WWII period caused people to want to 
drive away from the city to shop in a spacious 
mall. The downtown had a decline in custom- 
ers, eamings, upkeep, and reputation."^ To 
correspond with this growth, on January 30, 
1956, Rich's opened a newstore at 76 
Wisconsin Circle, just feet outside the District 
line in Chevy Chase, AAaryland. Frank says he 
saw enormous potential In opening a store 
where rp other shoe stores were and where 
houses were being built.** The transportation 
situation dov\/ntown also was deteriorating. 

Transportation difficulties in th^ congested 
F Street area have (png been a problem of 
local businesses. All five of the intersections 
reported to be the busiest in the city in 1925, 
were within four blocks of Rich's.^ A 1944 
study recognized a growing transportation 
problem in the old downtown in the 1930's, 
which would resume when the war ended. 
The study said, 'the day of reckoning cannot 
be long postponed. It Is inevitable that 



ultimately there wilf'be a serious loss of 
business to merchants irY^tie central area. 
Merchants will be tempted'^toi^abandon the 
heart of the city and move to outlxing areas.**^' . 

Federally-mandated desegregatior^n the 
1 950's gave blacks the opportunity to shop in • 
* stores they had been barred from before. 
Enforcement of this law, however, was often \ 
contradictory. Rich's was one of the first, if not 
the first, retailer to hire a black salesperson 
who helped the customer to a greater extent 
than just handing him something."' Mr. Rich 
recalls that this was in the early 1950s. He 
also says that Rich's allowed black customers 
before a law was passed. He claims this was 
not advertised, but seflt subtle messages to 
the black community. He says that hiring a 
black salesperson presented a unique prob- 
lem at first because a shoe salesperson must 
help people on with their shoes and thus 
have physical contact with the customer's 
foot. Iri some instances, customers would 
refuse to have shoes fitted by a black sales- 
man.^ This faimess by the Richs eamed them 
much praise from the black community as 
well as praise from members of the white 
community. Today, more than half of Rich's 
employees are black.^^ There are black 
managers and blacks who have been with the 
firm foe over 20 years, some of whom moved 
from menial to managerial positions.^" 

The Richs have prided themselves on their 
community involvement. Herbert served as 
the President of the Merchants and Manufac- 
turers Association, the treasurer of the Better 
Business Bureau, and served on the Citizens 
' Committee for the United Nations. He was 
constantly praised for his tireless efforts in 
business, religious, and civic organizations.^^ 
As well as serving on most of the organizations 
HeriDert belonged to and others, Frank Rich 
has fought hard to keep the F Street district 
intact. He helped initiate the lawsuit to saye 
the historic Willard Hotel and won.^ 

On June 19, 1961, the Rich's store in Chevy 
Chase bumed down. It was ready to reopen 
in August, the same month that Rich's left their 
building at 10th and F, where they had been 
for 60 years. They moved their main store to 
1 321 F Street between 1 3th and 1 4th Streets, 
after having $100,000 in renovations done.^ 

Business flourished In the next six years 
while racial tensions grewtjver civil rights.^ 
Rich's opened a stor^LinJ^^68 on Connecticut 
Avehue.ln the new business district where 
many new buildings were going up. Frank 
says he opened this store because of what 
was sure to become an excellent location 
partly due to the subway system which was 
being planned at the time. He was also 
worried about the deterioration of the old 
downtown and knew It was detracting from 
his business. The Connecticut Avenue store 
was stocked with more conservative shoes 
because there were more v^ites In that area 
and more professional people, like lawyers, 
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who had to dress conservatively.^' 

In the 1960's, riots began in American cities 
to protest racial discrimination. In Washingtpn, 
discriminating stores were picketed and 
rallies were held. On April 4, 1968, Dr. King 
was assassinated. NX/ithin hours of the press 
releases announcing his death from a white 
gunman, Washington, D.C. erupted. The 
infartious D.C. riots of 1968 had begun. Angry 
mobs rampaged through the streets of Wash- 
ington, looting and destroyirig. In a period of 
three aays, buildings were destroyed, and the 
old downtown, among other areas, was 
devastated. 

By all accounts, and there were many 
20,000 people rioted in April in Washington. 
A conservative estimate of 'the damage was 
$24 million. Ironically, looters ignored other 
stores in the 1 300 bicxk of F Street, and 
looted Rich's and one other because they had 
black patronage and were familiar. Rich's was 
popular among certain groups of blacks, 
• particularly the juvenile "block boys" who 
could be found standing on stree^ comers or 
sitting around all-night laundromats.^ Frank 
Rich says business has still not improved to 
match the business before the riots." The 
Richs have been commended for remaining in 
the riot district. 

At the same time, Metro subway construc- 
tion began and the little parking space before 
the construction was gone. This, combined 



with the absolutely devastating effects of the 
riots, drove many businessmen out of the area 
and ruined others. Metro construction, 
briginally devastating, has given way to 
increased traffic in the Aid downtown area 
and the popularity of the subway has brought 
customers. 

In 1969, Herbert and Frank Rich celebrated 
Rich's 100th Anniversary. Herbert was then 82 
and still served as Chairman of the Board and 
Treasurer. Frank assumed ultimate responsibili- 
ties when Herbert died. Frank Rich looks for 
more promise in the future with the opening 
of D.C.'s Convention Center and a few new 
hotels within one block from his downtovyn 
store. The National Press Building offices also 
are being remodeled. He says he will continue 
to work toward the revitalization of the 
historic F Street business district.''^ 
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HISTORICAL PAPERS—JUNIOR 

First Miriam LWomack 

Place Hoffman Middle School, Houston, Texas 

Teacher: Susan Dom 

"Pass the Salt, Please!" 

Second David Ross 

Place Central Junior High, Am^, Iowa 

Teacher: Barbara Baker 

"Soper*sMiir 

Third KristinSinnpck 

Place Clay johior^igh, Noblesville, Indiana 

Teacher: Michael Wells 

"The Generations that Chi Idhood Bypassed " 



HISTORICAL PAPERS-SENIOR 



I ROBOT 

IpOWlER 



First 
Place 



Second 
Place 



Third 
Place 



AnneW. Mullen 

St Catherine's School, Richmond, Virginia 
Teacher: Richard Tajmbo 
"Thre^ Examples ofMercantilism in the History 
of the American fconorriy'' 

NX/illiamF.F^rr 

North County High si^hool. Bonne Terre,>Missouri 
Teacher: H.Crensha 
* 'Planks for Industr/" 



DavidJ.Risser 
Woodrow\)VilsonHigh 
Teacher; Bruce Pendleton 
'Rich's; AShoe Store in Stei 



INDIVIDUAL PROJEa— JUNIOR 



First 
Place 



Second 
Place 



Third 
Place 

ERLC 




, Washington, D.C 
ith History for lisyears' 



Chris Moore 

J.F. Kennedy School, Dubuque, lo\^ 
•Teachert Paul Kirkegaard 
"CoahAmerica's'BlackGold' * 

Tinsley Todd Hicks 

AAarietla Middle School, AAarietta, Oklaho)i 
Teacher: Helen Banks 
"101 tesacy: Trade and Industr/ 

JoeBrooks 
URndlay,Ohio 
Teacher; Kevin I. Bright 
•matlsfindlayGlass?" 
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Second BrentMitchell • ^^i, 
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' ^ . *The American Pork Industry" 

Third SeanSheely' 

Place ^4^ayesJur^iorHighSchool,youn^6w^,C)h^o 
Teacher JaniccZorman 
•Robots in thcGray Flannel Suit" . . 



ERIC 



First Christine>WiIson 
Place Hobart Senior High School, Hobart, Indiana 
, Teacher: A/\ary Collins 

The connection: William Boyd Owen and the Brickies" 

Second Gretch^nAhrens 

Place Chadron High School, Chadron, Nebraska 

Teacher: Keith Wfljlton^ 

The BordeauxTrading Post" 

Third AmyC.Etheridge ^ 
. Pl&ce Columbia High School, Columbia, North Carolina 
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GROUP KRTORMANCE^SENIOR 

First Greg Presley, Lana Cooper, Dawn Gaily, Steve Gilbert 
Place Stroud High Schoot Stroud, Oklahoma 
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"Trade: Tunes Reflecting a Depression Era" 

SeCpnd Cara Hansen, Craig Upright, David Owen, 
Place ^ Peter Moore, Tom Veissman 

Lincoln East High School, Lincoln, Nebraska 

Teacher: Randall McCutcheon 

•Agora-mets Delight" 

Third Robert Zoppa, Mary Jo Morrison, Maureen Murphy 
Place Hillcrest School, Country Club, Illinois 
Teacher: F.E.Higgins 

"Julius Rosenwald:Thelnnovatorof ^ 
Sears Roebuck's Retail Merchandising" 
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Robert Jensort, Gary Hall 
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